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PAUL S. WRIGHT 
Moderator of the 167th Assembly 
Churches served by Dr. Wright are shown below in 
order (left to right): Crosby, N. D.; First, Bismarck, 
N. D.; Bethlehem, Minneapolis, Minn., 1930-34; First, 
Oklahoma City, 1935-41. Right: First, Portland, Ore., 
since 1941. For the report of the Assembly election, 
see page 3. 
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Some Claims About the Vote Are Examined 





Facts vs. Opinions 
To THE OUTLOOK: 


Reference is made to an article in the 
Southern Presbyterian Journal entitled, 


“The Committee on Co-operation and 
Union Must Be Dissolved,” under the 
date of April 27. This article has been 


reprinted and is now being privately cir- 
culated. 

What I have to say has nothing to 
do with either the continuation of the 
committee or its dissolution. The thing 
I am concerned about is that this article 
is based on a glaring generalization that 
cannot be supported by facts. This is 
the generalization I refer to: “. . . the 
overwhelming majority of our members 
of the church have clearly indicated 
they are opposed to union. . .” 

The time has come in our church for 
us to talk sense, act like Christians and 
deal in facts... It is a fact, I think, that 
no survey has been made by anyone to 
determine what the majority of our 
members think about the question of 
union. It is impossible for people to do 
sound thinking when the initial premise 
proposed as a basis for thinking is 
based on any such generalization as I 
have quoted. 

This same generalization appears in 
two other issues of the Southern Pres- 
byterian Journal for May 4, and May 11, 
according to the reprints being privately 
circulated. The author of these articles 
has a right to oppose union as vigorously 
as he may desire. What he has to say, 
however, should be read in the light of 
the fact that his argument is premised 
on a generalization which is not sup- 
ported by facts. 

The Commissioners to the General 
Assembly and the membership of the 
Presbyterian Church, U.S. face a serious 
responsibility in decisions which lie 
ahead. They must distinguish clearly 
between opinions and facts. I don’t know 
how the majority of our members would 
vote, but I do know that the 5,434 votes 
cast in the presbyteries, which is the 
basis on which the General Assembly 
will act, represents a very small per- 
centage of our 27,459 ruling elders plus 
our 3,197 ministers, to say nothing of 
our 780,853 members. 

Jos. M. GARRISON. 
Greensboro, N. C. 


Intercepted Correspondence 





In 6 Presbyteries Only 2 Votes! 
To The Southern Presbyterian Journal: 

Lord Mancroft observes that statistics 
like Bilikins are intriguing for what they 
reveal as well as for what they conceal. 
This is true of your analysis of the final 
vote on church union. For instance, vou 
state that in five presbyteries “Not a 
single elder voted for union.’”’ I suppose 
we are to infer that these Elders are more 
spiritually minded and Christ-like than 
the ministers who voted for union. 

But you fail to mention the fact that 
in four presbyteries not a single elder 
or minister voted against church union 
and two other presbyteries mustered 
only one vote each. Only two votes in 
six presbyteries! 


Are we to infer that these are sinners 
above all who dwell on the face of the 
earth? 

Again 
more 
vote 
teries 


you state that there are 30,295 
members in the presbyteries that 
against union than in the presby- 
that voted for union. And, “The 
actual vote shows that the majority of 
the Southern Presbyterian Church are 
opposed to union.” I think that this is 
a gratuitous and unwarranted conclusion. 
{t assumes that the voice of the elders 
is the voice of the people (if not actually 
the voice of God). In my forty-three 
years experience I have known of many 
occasions in which the elders did not 
speak for the people in matters I favored 
as well as those I opposed. 

And, speaking of majority rule and 
ecclesiastical obedience, are you now 
prepared to accept with all humility the 
overwhelming vote of the last General 
Assembly on the question of segregation? 

. z 
San Antonio, Texas T. C. VINSON. 


The Presbyterian Way 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

Now that the vote on union is over, 
there is one thing that I hope we have all 
come to appreciate—that is, the wisdom 
of the provision of our Form of Govern- 
ment on how proposals for organic union 
with other ecclesiastical bodies are to be 
settled (please do not take this as an ez- 
pression of opinion on whether the “three- 
fourths” provision, or a “two-thirds” pro- 
vision would be better). 

As one who favored union, who worked 
for it, and who is disappointed that it 
failed, I think it would have been tragic 
if it could have been brought about by a 
bare majority of the presbyteries, or by a 
majority vote of the General Assembly, or 
a combination of the two, or that it could 
have been defeated by a majority of the 
total of votes cast in the respective pres- 
byteries. It would also be deplorable if 
such matters were determined by a ma- 
jority of congregations or sessions. This 
would reduce our presbyteries to mere 
“clearing houses,” and would bind the 
consciences and demote our presbyters 
(both kinds). 

We should also be grateful that our 
system does not allow for union by seg- 
ments, synods or presbyteries, or for those 
favoring union to go into it and those who 
oppose to remain out of it, but for the 
church to go in or stay out as a whole. 
The Constitution of our church places the 
burden of persuasion in all such matters 
on those who favor change, and this is 
exactly where it should be. Neither side 
in any such case should ever seek to rein- 
terpret the obvious provisions of the Con- 
stitution to make them favor their side, 
or try to decide the issue in any other way 
than that provided by the Constitution. 

It is as inconceivable that any issue 
like this could be killed by an even vote 
as it would be wrong for it to be carried 
by a narrow margin. In spite of all the 
human elements that have entered into 
this issue, I believe God’s will has been 
done. 

I am just as convinced that it is God’s 
will that the respective branches of our 
great church shall become one. I believe, 
however, that it is his will that we settle 
some issues within our church before en- 


tering into union. We cannot dodge these 
issues because they are controversial. They 
are controversial because they are matters 
of conviction, and you cannot suppress 
the expression of conviction. 

Believing as strongly as I do in in the 
wisdom and fairness of the provisions 
made in the Constitution of our church 
for determining the matter of organic 
union with any other ecclesiastical body, 
it is my sincere hope that when the issue 
comes up again it will be discussed and 
disposed of in terms of these provisions— 
win or lose. 


Louisville, Ky. Dorsey D. ELLs. 


Good News from Japan 
To THe OUTLOOK: 

The Osaka hospital has received all the 
publicity it deserves, but news has just 
come—so splendid that the church will 
want to hear it. Dr. Ovid Bush had been 
talking with a prominent Japanese doc- 
tor, who, while interested in Christianity, 
saw no reason for joining the church. 
Later he did join, and then visited our 
hospital to offer voluntary help in any 
way possible. On leaving, he said he 
wanted to help in a more personal way, 
and would give a greatly needed refrigera- 
tor for their blood bank. 

Lt. Wilson (U.S. Air Force) called, 
saying his mother in Dallas had written 
him about the hospital. He was greatly 
interested, and on leaving made a gift of 
Yen 100 000. White Cross supplies from 
our Women of the Church are pouring 
in. Bids for the new buildings are very 
satisfactory, but the directors are not con- 
tracting for an elevator, nor for kitchen 
and laundry equipment until they hear 
the amount of the Birthday Offering. 

One night Dr. Bush was asked by a 
Japanese doctor to visit his father who 
was dying and who wanted to be baptized. 
He took with him a Japanese pastor, who 
was soon satisfied that the dying man had 
genuinely accepted Christ as his Savior, 
and baptized him. Before his death, the 
new believer made a powerful witness to 
his non-Christian friends, and exacted a 
promise from his family that they would 
hold a Christian funeral. More than 200 
friends attended. It is significant that 
the writer of this letter did not consider 
it important to tell us what church these 
two new converts joined, but added, “The 
Spirit of God is moving in this land.” 
Norfolk, Va. FrANK A. Brown. 


Slip—S. E. to S. W. 
To Tiik OUTLOOK : 

In preparing the Sunday school lesson 
for May 15, as in all weeks, I study care- 
fully what you have to say about it, for 
it is a big help in teaching. However in 
this lesson I believe that there are two 
mistakes; take any map and the top is 
always North, the bottom is South making 
the part towards the right the East and 
therefore the West is at your left. 

Now, you state that the Philistines were 
in the Southeast and the Edomites in the 
Southwest, and to my way of figuring 
these should be changed around. You are 
not the first to make this mistake and 
many would not notice it, but I was an 
engineer for 48 years and now in my 
travel service I have become very familiar 
with maps so I noticed it at once. ... 

Not trying to find fault with you, for 
I get much help from all of your lessons, 
but thought you would be glad to know 
about it. 


St. Petersburg, Fla. 


RALPH E. JONES. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK. Second-class mail privileges authorized at Richmond, Va. Published weekly on Monday by Outlook 
ee ee, at, 1 North Sixth Street, Richmond 19, Virginia, except first week, January, and fourth week, August. Telephone 2-9492; 
night, 4- " 
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Daily Schedule 


Highlights from the daily schedule of 
the Presbyterian, U. S., General Assembly 
for June 2-7 are shown below. 


June 1-2, Pre-Assembly Conference on 
Evangelism (OUTLOOK, May 9). 


Thursday, June 2. 7:30 p.m., Opening 
service, retiring Moderator’s sermon by 
Wade H. Boggs on “The Commendation of 
God’s Love.” Election of a Moderator. 


Friday, June 3, §:30-12:30, Standing com- 
mittees meet. No general meeting of the 
Assembly. 

2:00 p.m., Worship, Albert C. Winn, lead- 
er. Business session: Ad interim reports: 
Hymnal, 250th anniversary. 4:15, Worship, 
A. F. Fogartie; unfinished business. 

7:30, Christian Education popular meet- 
ing. Speakers: Marshall C. Dendy, Ben 
R. Lacy. 


Saturday, June 4, 
committees meet. 
2:00, Worship, Lawrence W. Bottoms. 
Selection of place of 1956 meeting. Ad 
interim committee reports: Christianity 
and Health, Montreat College. Standing 
committee reports begin. 

7:30, General Council popular meeting. 


8:30-12:30, Standing 
No Assembly meeting. 


Sunday, June 5, 9:00, Assembly celebra- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper, Schauffler Hall, 
Union Seminary. 

11:00, Assembly service, Grace Covenant 
church, Henry E. Russell, preaching. Pres- 
byterian ministers in the pulpits of Rich- 
mond churches, 

8:30, World Council of Churches program 
led by J. R. Cunningham. Fraternal dele- 
gates speak, 

7:30, Program at the Mosque, historical 
movie, address by Warner L. Hall. 


Monday, June 6, 8:30, Worship, James A. 
Cogswell; Standing Committees: 
- Bills & Overtures, S. A. Gates. 
Judicial Business, Jn. A. Richardson. 
Office of G. A., J. W. Fulton. 
Minister and His Work, M. M. Heltzel. 


Annuities and Relief, A. Walton Litz. 
00, Standing committee reports: 


-— 


to 


Interchurch Relations, C. Ellis Nelson. 
General Council, A. H. Hollingsworth. 
Women’s Work, J. P. Noble. 

- Christian Education, R. T. L. Liston. 


7:30, Popular meeting: Church Exten- 
sion; World Missions. 


CO 3 DM HO S CO 


Tuesday, June 7, 8:30, Standing commit- 
tee reports: 

10. Church Extension, Thos. M. 

11. World Missions, J. M. Walker. 

12. Christian Relations, Albert C. Winn. 

Closing worship, Thos. A. Fry, Jr. 

(Adjournment is sometimes possible 


Tuesday night; sometimes not until Wed- 
nesday.) 


Davis. 


Templeton Says 
Revival Isn’t Genuine 


Los ANGELES (RNS)—A noted evan- 
gelist said here that ‘“‘the so-called re- 
vival sweeping America isn’t permanent 
or genuine.’ 

“Most people seem to want God as you 
want a hot water bottle in the night—to 
get you over a temporary discomfort,” 
said Charles B. Templeton of New York. 

He addressed a rally preceding the 
167th General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church, USA. Dr. Templeton is 
secretary of the churches Division of 
Evangelism. Formerly he was the offi- 
cial evangelist for the National Council 
of Churches. 

“Membership in the churches is in- 
creasing more rapidly than the nation’s 
population and is at an all-time high,” 
he said. ‘‘However, there is also an in- 
crease in the national debt, national taxes 
and national crime. 


“Oddly enough, though there is a statis- 
tical increase in religious interest, there 
is also an increase in the number of crim- 
inals and the seriousness of their offenses. 

“The statistical columns reveal a nation 
increasingly Christian. The news col- 
umns reveal a nation increasingly pagan. 

“Any genuine revival of religion will 
have to go beyond a mere concern to have 
God as a convenience and come to the 
point of dedication to him and to his 
word.” 


NOT FOR SALE— 
Earl T. Sturgess of 
Southeast church, 
Kansas City, stands 
with signs declaring . 
his faith. These 
have been posted 
by many residents, ~ ae 
indicating their in- | tae tt eee 
tention fo stay rath- 
er than move from 
an area into which 
Negroes are mov- 

ing. — Kansas City aonsonsow 
Star Photograph. - 
(OUTLOOK, May 9) “ 


USA MODERATOR 


Paul Wright Elected 
At Los Angeles Meet 


Paul S. Wright, 59, pastor of the First 
church, Portland, Ore., since 1941, was 
named Moderator of the 167th Presby- 
terian, USA, General Assembly in Los 
Angeles. 

He won, in the final vote, over John 
Sutherland Bonnell of the Fifth Avenue 
church, New York, 510-393. 

Western Seminary’s Gaius Jackson 
Slosser, whose name has been advanced 
by Pittsburgh Presbytery, was unable to 
attend the meeting. 

Dr. Wright was born of missionary 
parents in Tabriz, Iran. He received his 
education at Wooster Academy, the Col- 
lege of Wooster (Ohio), and McCormick 
Seminary. He served for two years in 
World War I and following. 

Pastorates have included (see cover) 
Crosby, N. D.; Bismarck, N. D.; Min- 
neapolis, Minn.; and Portland. 

The new Moderator has been a mem- 
ber of the General Council. He is now 


a member of the Assembly’s Board of 
He is a trustee 


Christian Education. 











MY COMMUNITY 
"Gd NEIGHBOR: 








of San Francisco Seminary and of Lewis 
and Clark College. His participation in 
civic affairs has been extensive. 

The church of which Dr. Wright is 
pastor is the largest Protestant church 
in the city, with 3,400 members. It is 
a downtown congregation, founded in 
1854, which has adapted its program and 
buildings to meet the changing needs it 
has faced. In keeping with the national 
advance program of the church, the 
Portland congregation has subscribed 
“Giant Stride’ benevolence budget for 
this year—50% more than last year. 





STANDING COMMITTEES 


Members of the standing committees 
at the Richmond Assembly of the U. S. 
Church have been announced. These 
are drawn by lot and assigned in order of 
commissioners’ preference where possible. 
Committees with some of the more con- 
troversial issues before them are listed 
below. 





. 
Interchurch Relations 

Cc. Ellis Nelson, Austin, Texas, chairman. 
MINISTERS: F. M. Legerton, Oglethorpe 
University, Ga.; L. A. Bayne, Holly Springs, 
Miss.; W. G. Foster, F lorence, m™ “es ae Be 
Womack. Swans, Va; E. Jordan, ‘Char- 
lotte sville, Va.; E, eth tang Richmond, 
Va.; Willis Oia Hilton Village, Va.; 
S. H. Salmon, Overland, Mo.; G. W. Crofoot, 
San Antonio, Texas; H. G. Keys, Silver 
Creek, Ga.; R. G. Valentine, Shreveport, La.; 
Cc. D. Brearley, Jr., Columbia, 2 
Benchoff, Marshall, Texas; S. E. Howie, 
Fayetteville, N. C.; D. R. Crockett, Kansas 
City, Mo.; J. I. McCord, Austin, Texas; 
a. We Lipscomb, Philadelphia, Miss.; Lau- 
rence Williams, Van Wyck, S. C.; W. P. 
Burns, Washington, N. C. —. RS: J. H. 
Martin, Hartsville, S. C.; R. C. Goad, Lov- 
ingston, Va.; E. G. Roberts, Ashe ville, N. C.; 
O. C. Ogletree, Alexander City, Ala.; J. s 
Wellford, Memphis, Tenn.; J. T. Hood, Jdf., 
Lake Charles, La.; M. McNeill, Hillsboro, 
W. Va.;: R. K. Watson, St. Charles, Mo.; 
Jas. Justice, Lashmeet, W. Va.; C. H. Al- 
bright, Rock Hill, S. C.; J. C. Batte, Jack- 
son, Miss.; C. A. Poole, Hickory, N. C.; 
J. M. Gilmer, Marion Junction, Ala.; A. s 
Maxwell, Lexington, Mo. 


. . * 
Christian Relations 
Albert C. Winn, Tuscaloosa, Ala., chair- 
man. MINISTERS: J. B. MacLeod, N. Wil- 
kesboro, N. C.; B. V. Munger, Corinth, Miss.; 
H. G,. Stephens, Frankfort, Ky.; J. K. John- 
son, Oxford, Miss.; Wm. M. Boyce, Char- 
lotte, N. C.; T. T. Traynham, Oxford, ~ 3 
Cc. L. King, Houston, Texas; J. S. Johnson, 
Bessemer City, N. C.; C. W. McMurray, 
Marion, N. C.; I. S. de Lugo, San Antonio, 
Texas; L. H. Eikel, Lake City, Fla.; A. J. 
Shirey, Cullendale, Ark.; E. A. Smyth, 
Blacksburg, Va.; T. P. Horger. Jr., Laurel 
Hill, Fla.; J. K. Crow, Brazil; R. P. Doug- 
lass, Dallas, Texas; J. A. Allison, Jr., Ft. 
Defiance, Va.; T. C. Clay, S. Charleston, 
W. Va.; C. R. Jenkins, Fayetteville, N. C.; 
C, A. Caleote, Bristol, Tenn.; ELDERS: J. 
L. Mallard, Orlando, Fla.; R. L. Morrison, 
Bristol, Tenn.; Dr. E. P. McLean, Browns- 
ville, Texas; Will Lewis, Oxford, Miss.; 
W. E. Perrow, Charleston, W. Va.; A. W. 





Boon, Union. W. Va.; E. G. Luke, Frank- 
lin, La.; J. H. Hill, Texas City, Texas; 
Bm. A. Vinyard, Festus, Mo.; T. C. Auman, 


West End, N. C.; B. A. Griffith, Bessemer 
City, N. C.; Fielding Russell, Statesboro, 
Ga.; Dr. A. S. Moffett, Taylorsville, > ee 
Dr. S. M. Witherspoon, Marion, S. C.: H. A. 
Johnston, Lebanon, Ky.; W. L. McKinney, 
Dixie, La.; J. M. Guthrie. Portsmouth, Va.; 
Austin Capps, Gurdon, Ark.: W. C. Scog- 
gins, Wilmington. N. C.; G. E. Goodwin, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


World Missions 


J. W. Walker, Jr., Roanoke Rapids, N. C., 
Chesnut, 


chairman. MINISTERS: J. C. 
Camden, Ala.; I. H. Trusler, Gadsden, Ala.; 
R. T. Allen, Jr., Alcoa, Tenn; J. D. Mac- 
Leod, Jr.. Keyser, W. Va.; G. W. 


4 


Long, Jr., 


Getchomenge. Ga.; J. E. Bear, Richmond, 
a: & FPF. Hooker. Wartrace, Tenn.; Wm. 
hag Africa; E, F. Gettys, McCormick, 
S. C.; F. S. Anderson, Jr., Porterdale, Ga.; 
R. F. Tranmer, Mt. Holly, Ark.; J. H. 
Thompson, French Camp, Miss.; Wm. Mc- 
Kay, Thomasville, Ga.; J. K. Neal, Hou- 
ston, Texas; J. A. W arren, Prentiss, Miss.; 
E. L. Willingham, 34d, Greenville, N. C:: 
A. M. Keith, sennttoate, Fla.; W. T. Smith, 
Charlotte, N. os Jas. Cogswell, Japan; 
ELDERS: W. S. Patterson, mao Ga.; 
J. H. East, Churchville, Va Caldwell 
Brown, Columbia, Tenn.; L. H. Pharr, Char- 
lotte, N. C.; H. W 3acon, Magnolia, Ark.; 
Ix. N. Stirewalt, Herndon, Va.; A, M. Bowen. 
Newnan, Ga.: J. S. Clower, Woodstock, 
Va.: Geom. GAGS. accccces ; J. G. Klugh, Co- 
lumbia, S. C.; A. J. Richards, Heath Springs, 
N. C.; T. M. Richmond, Greensboro, N. 
J. A. Harkins, Oklahoma C ity; E. P. Veatch, 
Pasadena, Texas; G. W. Jones, Montgomery, 
Ala.; S. R. Pickett, Alexandria, La.; G. A. 
Stallworth, Levelland, Texas; Dr. L. Nelson 
Bell, Asheville, N. C.; J. H. Baucom, Con- 
cord, N. C.; J. T. Myers, Boston, Ga. 


When “Possess” Means 


Seize or Gain 
By LUTHER A. WEIGLE 

The verb is used 54 times 
in the King James version of the book 
of Deuteronomy, and nearly one hundred 
times more in the rest of the Bible. In 
almost all of these cases it has the sense 
of seize, acquire, gain, or take possession 
of. Deuteronomy 1:8 sets the key for 
that book: ‘Go in and possess the land.” 

Shakespeare used the word in this sense. 
In the third part of King Henry VI, act 
I, scene 1, line 26, the Earl of Warwick 
encourages the ambition of Richard 
Plantagenet, Duke of York, to gain Hen- 
ry’s throne: 

“Possess it, York; 
For this is thine and not King Henry's 
heirs.’ ”’ 
In The Tempest, III, 2, 100, Caliban 
tells Stephano how to oust Prospero from 
control of the Island: 
“Remember 

First to possess his books; for without 

them 

He’s but a sot, as I am, nor hath rot 

One spirit to command.” 

The Greek verb which the King James 
Version translates by “purchased” in 
Acts 1:18 and 8:20, and by “obtained” 
in Acts 22:28, is rendered as “possess” 
in three other New Testament passages, 
with the result that the English reader 
is not aware of their true meaning. “In 
your patience possess ye your souls” 
(Luke 21:19) is correctly translated, “By 
vour endurance vou will gain vour lives.” 
The Pharisee’s statement, ‘I give tithes 
of all that I possess” (Luke 18:12), 
properly, “I give tithes of all that I get” 
—that is, the tithe is based upon income 
rather than upon capital. Paul’s coun- 
sel to the Thessalonians that each should 
“know how to possess his vessel” (1 
Thessalonians 4:4), means “know how 
to take a wife.” 

The last of these passages has been so 
much misunderstood that it will be well 
to quote it more fully: 

“This is the will of God, your sancti- 
fication: that you abstain from immoral- 
ity; that each one of you know how t» 
take a wife for himself in holiness and 


honor, not in the passion of lust like 
heathen who do not know God.” 


““nassess”” 





| Wilbur LaRoe Says: 


Two gems from Charles 
the Los Angeles Assembly: 


1. Minister's Right to Preach. 
“What gives a minister the right to 
preach? Graduation from a seminary? 
No. His ordination? No. His right to 
preach stems from the fact that some- 
where along life’s pathway he has had 
an encounter with God in Jesus Christ— 
an encounter which made such an impact 
on his iife that he wants others to know 
about this same Christ.” 


2. Hot Water Bottle. ‘Many people 
turn to God only when some emergency 
causes a special need, just as we reach 
for a hot water bottle during the night 
to relieve discomfort. What God wants 
is for people to have Jesus Christ in their 
hearts all the time, so that his lordship is 
recognized in every word, every act, every 
thought.” 

Methodist Church. The Presbyte- 
rians could not locate in downtown Los 
Angeles a Presbyterian church sufficiently 
large for their General Assembly, so with 
red faces and a becoming humility they 
obtained the use of the lovely and spa- 
cious First Methodist Church. 


Presbyterian Respectability. An 
eloquent attack on Presbyterian compla- 
cency was delivered by Dr. James W. 
Clarke of Princeton Theological Sem- 
inary at the 167th General Assembly in 
Los Angeles. According to Dr. Clarke 
our church is too conservative, too anxious 
to be respectable. What is lacking is 
inspired evangelism. No matter how 
many services a church may have, or how 
busy it may be, it will die if it lacks real 
evangelistic zeal. 





Templeton at 


Sloppy Dress. At this time of year 
Washington is flooded with school youth 
from all over the nation. How fine it is 
that they can visit the Nation’s Capital. 
But the carelessness of their dress is ap- 
palling. The girls look sloppy in overalls 
and the boys with their soiled shirts and 
shirttails hanging out look like hood- 
lums. A _ person who is irresponsible 
about his personal appearance is apt to 
be irresponsible about his character. This 
may be one cause of juvenile delinquency. 

Presbyterian Quality. What a trib- 
ute to Presbyterianism it is that both 
nominees for the Moderatorship are of 
such very high quality that it is difficult 
to choose between them. Paul Wright 
and John Sutherland Bonnell—what a 
distinguished pair! The man elected is 
one of the foremost ministers of America, 
a deeply consecrated soul who will make 
a great leader. But so would the loser! 
What a high quality there is in our be- 
loved church! 

Washington, D. C. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
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The 1955 Assembly Marks the 200th Anniversary of 


The First U.S. Presbytery 


HE General Assembly of the Presby- 

byterian Church in the United States 
will meet in Richmond on June 2 to 
celebrate the 200th anniversary of the 
beginnings of organized Presbyterianism 
in the South. 

Presbyterians, or Puritans with Pres- 
byterian inclinations, were in Virginia 
from the time of the earliest settlement. 
But Presbyterian growth in Virginia— 
and in the South—dates from the period 
about 1732 when the Scotch-Irish pioneers 
(Presbyterian by tradition) began to pour 
out of Pennsylvania into the Great Valley 
of Virginia. 

By 1740, the stream of immigrants had 
reached North Carolina. Ten years later, 
the vanguard was pressing on into South 
Carolina and into upland Georgia. When 
the Revolution broke, the Scotch-Irish 
were settled largely on the frontier, a line 
of strong, sinewy men, thrust in as a bar- 
rier between the older colonists on the east 
and the Indians on the west. 


From the Great Revival 

Presbyterian churches in the South were 
gathered, organized, and supplied by mis- 
sionaries, inspired by the Great Revival 
then sweeping through the colonies. These 
missionaries, sent out by the northern 
presbyteries, devoted themselves for the 
most part to the Scotch-Irish—their na- 
tural constituency—in the Back Coun- 
try. The first settled pastor, John Craig, 
came to the Augusta Stone Church (a few 
miles north of the present Staunton) and 
the Tinkling Spring Church, near the 
present Waynesboro, in 1740. He was 
accustomed to walk five miles to service 
every Sunday, and when there was the 
threat of trouble with the Indians, he 
carried a rifle. 

About the time that John Craig rode 
into the Valley, a remarkable religious 
movement broke out in the eastern and 
more settled portion of Virginia. The 
Established Church, the only church here- 
tofore in this section of the colony, had 
failed to reach or to satisfy the religious 
needs of the masses of the people. Under 
these circumstances a spontaneous revival 
sprang up in Hanover County, led by a 
layman named Samuel Morris. A Pres- 
byterian itinerant, called ‘‘one-eyed Rob- 
inson,” was invited to preach. Finding 
themselves in perfect accord with the 
evangelist’s views, the Hanover dissenters 
adopted the name Presbyterian and at- 
tached themselves to a presbytery center- 
ing in Pennsylvania. 

DR. THOMPSON is well known to readers 
of this paper as co-editor and writer of the 


weekly Bible comments. He is professor of 
church history at Union Seminary in Virginia 
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By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 


With the 1955 U. S. Assembly 
meeting to celebrate the founding 
of the presbytery from which the 
entire church in the South has 
grown, it is important to trace 
some of the steps in Presbyterian 
history as recounted in this article 
which was prepared for The Com- 
monwealth and appears here with 
its generous permission. 


Pastor of Dissenters 

Samuel Davies became the pastor of 
these Presbyterian dissenters in 1747. 
He was a young man, destined to die of 
tuberculosis but determined to burn out 
his life for Christ. For eleven years this 
great man, the most eloquent preacher 
of his day, ministered in Hanover and ad- 
joining counties, making long journeys 
meanwhile to other parts of the colony. 
Helpers were obtained to carry on the 
work that he had developed. 

On December 3, 1755, largely through 
his labors, the presbytery of Hanover was 
organized. There were only six ministers 
in the presbytery (four in eastern Vir- 
ginia, two in the Valley); nonetheless 
Presbyterianism in the South had begun 
its organized existence, and from this one 
presbytery the Southern Presbyterian 
Church was in large part to take its rise. 

Worship in this period was not always 
peaceful. In the Valley particularly the 
churches were often fortified; men 
brought their rifles and posted sentries to 
protect the congregation from Indians. 
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DAVIES—This formal portrait does 

not do justice to the pastor of the 

Hanover dissenters who burned out 
his life for Christ. 
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SITE—This monument marks the 
site of the Pole Green church, estab- 
lished in 1748 by Samuel Davies. It 
is about 15 miles northeast of Rich- 
mond near Old Church, Va. The 
building was destroyed in 1864. 


Toward the end of the period trouble of 
another sort was caused in some congre- 
gations through the introduction of Isaac 
Watts’ hymns into the service in lieu of 
the Old Testament psalms, which hither- 
to had been sung by Presbyterians in 
Scotland and America. 

Discipline was administered with tra- 
ditional rigor. One member, for ex- 
ample, was suspended from sealing or- 
dinances (the Lord’s Supper or baptism 
for one’s children) in eastern Virginia 
because he bathed in a creek on Sundays. 
In other respects discipline was more lax 
than it became at a later date. Thus 
in 1759 Hanover Presbytery admonished 
one of its members not for drinking, 
which was an acceptable social custom at 
the time, but “for taking more spirituous 
liquor at this presbytery than his consti- 
tution would bear.” 

Hanover Presbytery and its founders 
made significant contributions not only 
to the religious but also to the social and 
political life of the colony. I shall men- 
tion only three. 


Political Freedom 


First, the contribution to political free- 
dom. Presbyterian dissenters who oc- 
cupied the frontiers beyond the moun- 
tains were forced to bear the burden of 
the French and Indian War. Braddock’s 
defeat at Duquesne in 1755 spread terror 
throughout Virginia. It was proposed 
to abandon all territory beyond the moun- 
tains to the enemy. John Craig wrote 
in his diary: 

“I opposed the scheme as a scandal to 
our nation, falling below our brave an- 
cestors, making ourselves a_ reproach 
among Virginians, a dishonor to our 
friends at home, an evidence of cowardice, 








want of faith and noble Christian de- 
pendence on God, as able to save and 
deliver from the heathen; and withal 
a lasting blot forever on our posterity.” 

He advised the building of forts in 
convenient places for refuge. His appeal 
and example had its effect, “for my own 
flock,”’ he adds, “‘required me to go before 
them in the work, which I did cheerfully, 
though it cost me one-third of my estates; 
but the people followed, and my congre- 
gation in less than two months was well 
fortified.” And they maintained their 
homes most bravely through all the fier) 
trials of those times. 

Samuel Davies, meanwhile, cheered the 
volunteers who went to the front from 
eastern Virginia. 

He was probably the ablest recruiting 
officer in the colony. Presbyterian pas- 
tors, in similar fashion, gave their whole- 
hearted support to the Revolution. Wil- 
liam Graham, for example, encouraged the 
members of his congregation to enlist and 
served as captain; and John Blair Smith, 
president of Hampden-Sydney College, 
was an active patriot and captain of a 
company of students of the college. 


Religious Liberty 


Second, the contribution to religious 
liberty. Samuel Davies did much to 
secure the right of religious toleration in 
Virginia, not only for Presbyterians but 
also for all dissenters from the Estab- 
lished Church. After the battle for re- 
ligious toleration came the long and suc- 
cessful struggle for religious freedom and 
for the complete separation of church and 
state, a struggle that marked an epoch in 
the history of religious liberty and whose 
principles later became embodied in the 
American Constitution. 

Credit for the victory of this principle 
is generally given to Jefferson and Madi- 
son, and credit is justly theirs; but it must 
be shared with the Virginia dissenters— 
Baptists and Presbyterians. Baptists were 
the first and the most consistent cham- 
pions of absolute separation of church 
and state, but the statesmanlike papers of 
Hanover Presbytery aided greatly in the 
struggle and spelled out the grounds on 
which such freedom is based. 


Education 


The third contribution of Hanover 
Presbytery and its founders was to educa- 
tion. Craig, the first settled pastor 
among the Presbyterians in the Valley, 
combined teaching with his other minis- 
terial duties. Many of the pastors who 
followed him also established classical 
and scientific schools in connection with 
the church. Shortly before the Revolu- 
tion the Presbyterians went farther. 
Though their resources were very feeble, 
they conceived and executed the daring 
project of founding two institutions of 
higher learning, one east of the mountains, 
and the other west of them. Augusta 
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Academy, later known as Liberty Hall, 
then as Washington College, and now as 
Washington and Lee University, was es- 
tablished west of the Blue Ridge as early 
as 1749. Hampden-Sydney College open- 
ed its doors on the first day of January, 
1776. 

The importance of these contributions 
is more appreciated when we realize that 
there was no system of public education 
in Virginia at the time; that William and 
Mary, the only other institution of high- 
er learning, was suspected of Tory in- 
fluence; that the Established Church was 
declining in strength; and that none of 
the other evangelical denominations in 
the state had any adequate interest in 
education. 

When Hanover Presbytery was organ- 
ized in 1755, it included all Southern 
territory to the south and west. Orange 
Presbytery was set off later, in 1770, to 
include Presbyterian congregations in the 
Carolinas and beyond. Shortly after the 
conclusion of the Revolutionary War, in 
1786, Hanover Presbytery was divided 
again, Lexington Presbytery taking the 
territory west of the Blue Ridge and Han- 
over retaining the territory east of the 
Ridge. In 1829, Hanover Presbytery was 
divided once more—into East Hanover 
and West Hanover. East Hanover Pres- 
bytery subsequently surrendered territory 
to the Norfolk and Potomac presbyteries; 
and Roanoke Presbytery was formed out 
of West Hanover. 

East Hanover Presbytery, which in- 
vited the General Assembly to meet in 
Richmond this June, embraces today the 
area within a radius of sixty miles of 
Richmond. It extends to Fredericksburg 
on the north and Emporia on the south; 
it includes Amelia on the west and towns 
in the Northern Neck on the east. This 
presbytery now has seventy-three church- 
es, with a total membership of more than 
20,000. 





Today's Growth 


The original Hanover Presbytery has 
increased in the two hundred years since 
its formation in 1755 to eighty-six pres- 
byteries; the number of ministers has 
increased from six to more than 3,000. 
Last vear the Southern Presbyterian 
Church added about 79,000 persons to 
its rolls, bringing its total membership 
to 780,000. The contributions of mem- 
bers to their churches and work of the 
churches amounted to more than $59 
million. 

As the new South grows, the Southern 
Presbyterian Church will grow with it. 
It is surpassed in numbers by other de- 
nominations, but throughout its history 
it has maintained high educational qual- 
ifications for its ministers, and it holds 
the loyalty of a strong and influential 
element in every community where its 
spires are lifted to the skies. 


COMMENCEMENT 


Speakers announced for the approach- 
ing commencement season are listed be 
low. Numbers indicate: (1) Baccalaureate 
preacher; (2) commencement speakers; 
(3) others. 


PRESBYTERIAN, U. S. 

Kine (Tenn.)—(1) Theodore M. Green- 
hoe, Niles, Mich., May 22; (2) J. R. Me- 
Cain, Decatur Ga., May 24. 

PRESBYTERIAN (S. C.)—(1) Cliff H. Me- 
Leod, Sumter, S. C., June 5; (2) John 
Temple Graves, Jr., Birmingham, Ala., 
June 6. 

MontTREAT (N. C.)—(1) James Sprunt, 
Raleigh, N. C., May 29; (2) Samuel §. 
Wiley, Lookout Mountain, Tenn., May 30. 

ARKANSAS—(1) T. B. Hay, Little Rock, 
May 29; (2) Raymond F. Orr, Ft. Smith, 
May 30; (3) John Lenehan, student, May 
29. 

Lees JUNIOR CoLLeEGeE (Ky.)—(1) Wm. 
V. Gardner, Lexington, Ky., May 29; (2) 
Samuel Vandermeer, Morris Fork, Ky., 
June 3. 

Mary BALpwin (Va.)—(1) Jan W. Owen, 
Charlottesville, Va., May 29; (2) Francis 
Brian Anthony Rundall, British Consul 
General, New York, May 30. 





PRESBYTERIAN, USA 

Wooster, (Ohio)—(1) President How- 
ard F. Lowry, June 12; (2) Professor 
Filmer S. C. Northrop, Yale University, 
June 13; (3) Friends of the Library: 
Franklin M. Beibel, director, Frick Col- 
lection, NYC; Alumni: Robt. B. Walkin- 
shaw, Seattle, Wash., June 11. 

WHITWortTH (Wash.)—(1) Mark Hoekh- 
ler, Yakima, Wash., June 5; (2) Melvin 
Casberg, assistant Secretary of Defense, 
June 6; (3) E. Fay Campbell, Philadel- 
phia, May 27, first investiture. 


OTHER 

GREENBRIER (W. Va.)—(1) Lloyd McF. 
Courtney, Rogersville, Tenn., May 29. 

GREENBRIER MILITARY SCHOOL (W. Va.) 
—(1) Warner H. DuBose, Jr., Elkins, W. 
Va., May 29. 

Union Seminary (N. Y.)—(1) James 
Muilenburg, May 22; (2) Paul J. Tillich, 
May 24; (3) Mary E. Lyman, May 22; 
Alumni: Dorothy Fosdick and James A. 
Pike, May 23; Norman M. Thomas, May 
24; Auburn Alumni: Herman L. Barbery, 
May 23. 


HONORARY DEGREES 


SOUTHWESTERN AT MEMPHIS—D.D.: Wm. 
H. McAtee, Brookhaven, Miss.; A. Cullen 
Windham, Opelika, Ala.; D.C.L.: Rowlett 
Paine, Memphis; HH.D.: John L. Well- 
ford, Memphis; L. H. D.: C. Scott Fletcher 
Pasadena, Calif. 

COLLEGE OF WoosTER—D. D.: Russell W. 
Galloway, Middletown, Ohio; Richard Pa- 
cini, Cleveland Heights, Ohio; ULL.D.: 
Robt. B. Walkinshaw, Seattle, Wash.; 
Awarded Earlier: L. H. D.: John Baillie, 
Edinburgh, Scotland; Arnold J. Toynbee, 
London. 

PRESBYTERIAN (S. C.)—LUL.D.: Gadsden 
Creighton Frampton, Charleston, S. C.; 
D. D.: Clarence E. Piephoff, College Park, 
Ga.; Cliff H. McLeod, Sumter, S. C. 

WuitTwortH—D. D.: W. Wilson Rasco, 
Walla Walla, Wash.; Paul Koper, Okla- 
homa City. 

Kinc—D. D.: Wm. Rathmell Rollins, 
Bristol, Va.; Theo. M. Greenhoe, Niles, 
Mich.: J. Howard Macrae, Richmond, 
Va.; LL.D.: John H. McKinnon, Jr. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
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On Riverside Drive, New York 


United Church Center Plan 


New York — A block-long united 
church center will be constructed on Riv- 
erside Drive here as a national headquar- 
ters of Protestant and Eastern Orthodox 
church groups. 

Plans call for erecting a 17-story lime- 
stone-faced building between 119th and 
120th Streets overlooking the Hudson 
River. It is estimated the project will 
cost $14,000,000. 


The Morningside Heights structure 
will house the offices of the National 


Council Churches and a number of 
its 30 member communions, their boards 
and agencies. The building will be able 
to accommodate at least 3,000 staff-work- 
ers. 

Edmund F. Wagner, president of the 
center’s board of trustees, announced the 
plans. He said the building, modern 
in every respect, will be completely air- 
conditioned, with asphalt tile floors, ac- 
coustically treated ceilings, fluorescent 
lighting and nine self-service elevators. 

The first floor will include a chapel 
seating 300, an auditorium for 500, a 
cafeteria large enough to serve 300 at a 
time, and three connecting dining rooms 
which can be joined to accommodate a 
total of 200. 

Rockefeller Gifts 

John D. Rockefeller, Jr., in addition 
to providing the site, has offered to pay 
for a modified Gothic limestone exterior 
which will harmonize with other non- 
commercial structures nearby, Mr. Wag- 
ner said. He said plans are being drawn 
for a building with a gross area of some 
544,000 square feet, including sub-base- 
ment, basement garage, 14 floors of 31,- 
000 square feet each above street level 
and three tower floors with about 14,000 
square feet each. 

Mr. Wagner, president of General 
Realty and Utilities Corporation and 
treasurer of the United Lutheran Church 
in America, said it was expected that at 
least 25 per cent of the total would come 
through gifts and that another 25 per 
cent would be provided by the “investing 
beneficiary groups.” 

Officials of one of the largest life in- 
surance companies in the country have 
indicated their readiness to work out 
details of a mortgage loan for the balance, 
he said, to be repaid in 21 and a half 
years. 

“Under the contemplated setup,” he 
said, “payments of $3.00 to $3.25 per 
Square foot for occupancy of space should 
cover operational costs and interest and 
amortization charges.” 

Mr. Wagner disclosed that several “‘in- 
vesting beneficiary groups” have already 
approved plans to participate. He said 
authorizations to invest $600,000 each 
had been voted by the National Council 
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of Churches and by the Ministers and 
Missionaries Benefit Board of the Amer- 
ican Baptist Convention. 


Presbyterians Included 


Authorizations to invest $300,000 each, 
he said, have been voted by the United 
Lutheran Church in America and by the 
National and Foreign Boards of Missions 
of the Pi resbyterian Church, USA. An- 





other $600,0000 in equity financing is 
virtually assured, Mr. Wagner said, and 
a further investment of $300,000 author- 
ized jointly by several agencies of an- 
other denomination awaits final clear- 
ance by the church’s plenary body which 
meets in June. 

Last September, the National Coun- 
cil’s General Board voted to keep the 
Council’s headquarters in New York and 
thus cleared the way for the agency’s 
active participation in the joint head- 
quarters project. The Council’s activi- 
ties are currently carried on in rented 
space in ei eight separate buildings here. — 


Presbyterian, U. S., Five-Year Record | 






































1°53 
51 1 52 5 Apr.-Dec. 1954 
| 
Synods 17 7 16 16 | 16 
Presbyteries 85 85 &4 84 | 84 
Ministers 2,975 2,851 2,954 | 3,068 | 3,197 
Churches 665 3,706 3,732 | 3,776 | 3, 805 
Licentiates 27 24 44 | 11 13 
Candidates 907 982 1,046 1,065 1,083 
Licensures 82 64 110 89 | 48 
Ordinations 118 104 152 150 | 168 
Pastoral Installations 307 424 437 371 489 
Pastoral Dissolutions 284 325 303 304 | 330 
Churches Organized 45 62 60 45 48 
Churches Dissolved 31 19 32 8 | 15 
Churches received from other denominations 1 2 7] 
Churches dismissed to other denominations 1 1 | } 1 
Ministers received from other denominations 38 32 | 34 | 28 | 50 
Ministers dismissed to other denominations 22 23 22 | 20 | 16 
Ministers deposed or divested of office 5 8 9 | 6 | 5 
Ministers deceased 52 52 41 | 64 
Ruling Elders 24,064 25,008 | 26 , 664 27 ,45o 
Deacons 28,972 30,158 | 31,757 32,794 
Added on profession of faith 29,219 19,556 19,081 27,205 
Added on reaffirmation 6,910 7,062 | 5 
Added on certificate 410,560 38,448 
Added on certificate and reaffirmation 37,618 51,772 
Total communicants 702,155 718,791 756,773 780,853 
Total membership (Ministers and Communicants 704,950 | 721,642 759,842 784,050 
Adults baptized 16,710 | 12,124 | 10,993 14,77 
Infants baptized 16,§ ¥ | 13,995 14,708 18,940 
Sunday School enrollment 548,847 | 563 328 | 613,685 647 ,379 
Outposts or Chapels 548 418 412 387 
CONTRIBUTIONS — 
| 1953 
1951 1952 1953 Apr.-Dec. 1954 
World Missions, Regular $ 1,300,507 |$ 1,480,267 |$ 1,980,691 |$ 1,621,695 |$ 2,631,937 
Specials and Programs of Progress $43,109 *655 ,900 $172,817 §204,819 18,489 
Church Extensicn, Regular 659 , 089 741,934 791,391 690,967 913,224 
Specials and Program of Progress 139,376 403 , 163 111,051 4239 ,823 ©2908 412 
Annuities and Relief, Regular | 426,945 478,814 485,704 433,431 519,915 
Minister's Annuity Fund | 869 275 435 130 105 
Christian Education, Assembly | 212,467 235,852 344,263 291,136 396,683 
Program of Progress. . . 69 , 865 101,323 54,380 137 
General Fund Agencies: General Council | : 62,006 70, 969 
Board of Women's Work 76,045 74,292 
Mountain Retreat Association and College 89,789 100,981 
Assembly's Training School 76,836 112,627 101,059 95,357 123,471 
American Bible Society 31,245 34,574 18,106 24,829 32,487 
Stillman College $140,446 49,534 80,717 
Negro Work Campaign saan 236 , 463 261,837 
Historical Foundation . 10,451 20,617 
Other Assembly Benevolences. . . 303 , 822 247,760 208 ,553 28,704 35,815 
Christian Education, Syrod and Presbytery 266 ,822 304 , 232 420,097 352,525 462,739 
Educational Institutions 1,732,724 1,781,138 1,538,903 1,823,394 
EI FE eee 953 , 272 1,035,412 876,716 | 61,193,449 
Local Home Missions (Church Extension) 2,256.3 = 2,666,577 2,759 ,870 2,235,829 | #3,050,165 
Other Synod and Presbytery Benevolences 548,2 567 ,520 553,713 482,726 3 
Miscellaneous Benevolences 773.084 961,255 994,400 768,548 966,185 
Pastor's Salaries 6,628,953 | 7,180,358 | 7,886,668 CEE: PRR Ee 5 
Current Expenses... ; 13,252,124 | 15,155,652 | 16,957,462 | 20,785,687 | 29,377,162 
Building Expenses........ E | 11,121,597 | 13,725,007 | 14,318,116 | 12,109,940 | 16,159,409 
Total Benevolence Contributions l$ 9, 419, 083 $11 ,678,070 |$11,853,526 |$10,410,563 |$13,686,412 
Total Current Expenses. 31,002,674 | 36,061,017 | 39,262,246 | 32,895,627 | 45,536,571 
Grand Total 40,421,757 | 47,739,087 | 51,115,772 | 43,306,190 | 59,222,983 
Per Capita: For Benevolences $ 13 41 |$ 16.25 |$ 16.05 |$ 13.75 |$ 17.53 
For Current Expenses 44.15 50.16 52.57 43.47 58.32 
Per Capita Totals............. $ 57.56 |$ 66.41 |$ 68.62 |$ 57.22 |$ 75.85 
| 

















These figures are not in every case the same as appear in the preceding tables but are partly derived from the reports of the Boarcs 


and other agencies. 


The figures represent gifts from living donors only. 


*Contribution of $155,530, Birthday gift from Women of the Church, included. 
¢Contribution of $ 75,000, Birthday gift from Women of the Church, included. 
tContribution of $ 75,000, Birthday gift from Women of the Church, included. 
§Contribution of $117,346, Birthday gift from Women of the Church, included. 
4Contribution of $231,703, Negro Work Campaign, included. 
Contributions of $241, 599, Negro Work Campaign and $56,764, Birthday gift from Women of the Chusch, included. 
&Contribution of $ 56,765, Birthday gift from Women of the Church, included. 

#Contribution of $ 56,765, Birthday gift from Women of the Church, included. 
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EDITORIAL 


Second Thoughts on 
The “Loyalty” Question 

Last week’s discussion in these columns 
dealing with the proposed “loyalty” ques- 
tion for ministers of the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S., needs something more to 
be said about it. 

In that editorial we looked rather fa- 
vorably upon it, concerning ourselves 
more with the objective rather than with 
the method proposed for its achievement. 
We should have examined the method 
more carefully than we did—and we pro- 
pose to attempt to make up for that fail- 
ure at this time. 

The General Council, the Committee 
on the Minister and His Work and the 
Board of World Missions are asking the 
General Assembly to “affirm its convic- 
tion that its constituent presbyteries 
should include in the covenant, which 
ministers joining a presbytery are re- 
quired to sign, a statement to the effect 
that the signing ministers will support the 
benevolence causes of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S... .” 

As we have said earlier, it is difficult 
to understand how objections to the pur- 
pose of this request can be made, but the 
agencies are actually asking for an 
amendment to our constitution—by un- 
constitutional means. 

Provisions are clear as to the method 
of amending the constitution. It is not 
to be done solely by Assembly action. It 
is amended by vote of an Assembly, ap- 
proval of the presbyteries and vote of a 
second Assembly. 

If this objective is to be sought, then 
it should follow the constitutional course. 
If, as is insisted, it merely interprets 
vows which are already required, then 
presbyteries now have the authoritv they 
need in dealing with violations. It may 
well be that what is needed more than 














the proposed constitutional change is a 
greater alertness on the part of presby- 
teries in seeking the objectives which, we 
agree, are desirable. 

The danger of the proposed method of 
amendment is to be seen in the possibility 
of other additions which could be made 
to the vows in the same manner. Suppose 
an Assembly asked the presbyteries to 
require a minister to refuse to bear arms 
or to bear arms, to support segregation or 
desegregation, to promise to work for 
Presbyterian reunicn cr against it—any- 
thing it might feel to be important in a 
time of crisis. The possibilities of such 
procedure become startling and the value 
of our constitutional procedure is revealed 
for its real worth. 

In the present case, the Assembly will 
do better to call the present situation to 
the attention of presbyteries and to lay 
upon the presbyteries the necessity of 
dealing with the issue. 


Operations on the 
Kitchen Table 


Frequent appeals are made in church 
groups to simplify organizational pro- 
cedures and stop adding personnel to 
executive staffs. People who are willing 
to make a more or less political appeal 
(as in congressmen calling for more 
services and lower taxes) are sure to get 
applause. Important considerations, how- 
ever, demand more careful study of the 
implications of these criticisms. 

For one thing we have growing churches. 
With a growing population, American 
churches are more than keeping pace. 
Therefore, just to keep on with the same 
program demands that proportionate ad- 
ditions be made to personnel. 

In addition, even a casual recollection 
will remind any of us that the church’s 
work has traditionally been supported at 
a level which has insured too much in- 
efficiency and has required understaffing. 

This can be seen in every kind of 
church situation from the congregation 
to the Assembly. For one thing, minis- 
ters have customarily been underpaid. 
But more than this, they are often ex- 
pected to be errand boys and church cus- 
todians and supervisors of many small 
or larger enterprises. The dissipation of 
the training and experience which is al- 
most routine in the ministry would not 
be countenanced in any other work. But 
most churches don’t see where they can 
get the money to employ some man or 
woman to do many of the chores which 
are expected of the pastor. 

Many presbyteries and synods have 
added executive secretaries to coordinate 
their programs. Where no such person 
is employed you will find that some pastor 
or pastors will doubtless be doing as 
much of this work as he or they can, along 
with congregational and community re- 
sponsibilities. Therefore, the employed 
executive, while adding costs and person- 


nel, is a saving to the burdened pastors 
wnd a contribution to a more efficient 
work in the churches. : 
With a growing church, synod’s pro- 
grams and Assembly agencies have in- 
creasing demands made upon them. You 
cannot provide more helps and training 
programs and conferences for more people 
without expanding your staff. Do the 
critics of these efforts want a return to 
the good old days when things are simpler 
and perhaps a lot more crude? They 
wouldn’t want it in medical and hospital 
care for a minute. Some remarkable op- 
crations were performed on the kitchen 
table under an oil lamp, much more 
simply and at small cost, but we haven't 
noticed a very great demand to return to 
such procedures. The concern of men for 
efficiency in the church ought to be as 
vreat as it is for efficiency elsewhere. 


Philadelphia in ‘56? 


The proposal of Montgomery Presby- 
tery that the 1956 Assembly of the U. S. 
church meet in Philadelphia is dramatic 
und inspiring. The overture recognizes 
the arrival of the 250th anniversary of 
the organization of the first American 
presbytery —-in Philadelphia —and it 
calls for the U. S. body to follow the pat- 
tern of such celebrations by returning to 
the scene where the transaction occurred. 

There may be good reasons why this 
should not be done but to date we have 
not heard one. One that must be faced 
is financial. It will cost more to meet 
in Philadelphia for two reasons. One is 
that there would be no local sponsoring 
body to absorb entertainment expenses, 
and these expenses would be higher than 
is ordinarily the case. Travel would also 
be more costly than normally but hardly 
any more than if the Assembly met in 
Dallas or El Paso or San Antonio or 
Oklahoma City or Kansas City. The addi- 
tional costs might run as high as $30,000 
or $35,000 but if we were meeting in one 
of the aforementioned cities we would 
not allow that consideration to deter us. 

The reasons for Philadelphia are many. 
That is where the event took place that 
we will be commemorating. There we 
might have revived in us some of the pio- 
neering and patriotic feelings that char- 
acterized our Presbyterian ancestors at 
that time. There we could join with the 
remainder of the mainstream of American 
Presbyterianism is celebrating our com- 
mon birthday. There we could share in 
the same historic program on a common 
platform and, with jointly produced vis- 
ual and other aids, all would be enriched. 

There will doubtless be psychological 
arguments advanced against this effort 
but none would seem to have the weight 
of those that must have been offered 
against the 1888 journey of the U. S. 
Assembly en masse from Baltimore to 
Philadelphia to mark the 100th anniver- 
sary of the organization of the first As- 
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EMPTY HANDS ON THE SUBWAY 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


“It is not good for a man to be without 
knowledge.”’—Proverbs 19:2. 


HEN the New York papers were 

all strike-bound some time ago, an 
observer noted among other unusual fea- 
tures of that uneasy time, the “empty 
hands in the subway.” Anyone who has 
ever toured New York underground will 
be struck by that picture. As one stands 
at one end of a subway coach on an 
ordinary day, looking down the aisle, 
one looks into a forest of papers. No- 
body ever hangs on with both hands; 
one is enough. The other will be holding 
some kind of paper. There is the usual 
sprinkling of students reading textbooks 
on medicine, radio or law; perhaps a 
little man with a mystery story; but the 
average subway rider sticks to his news- 
paper. It must have been a strange sight, 
those empty hands. The observer re- 
ported a visible restlessness, too, and no 
wonder. 

It is a commentary on life in a great 
city. Few among the thousands of sub- 
way riders would dream of talking to 
their neighbors! Perhaps it is a com- 
ment on human nature in general, that the 
attitude to strangers, in city or in coun- 
try, is as much one of distrust as it was 
in barbaric eras. Country people are 
called shy and suspicious; so are city 
people. If they were not, they would 
think of something to say to one another 
when their newspapers give out.* 

Further, in a great city there is not 
the possibility, on the subway at any 
rate, of exchanging the interesting trifles 
of gossip that serve for news in the small 
town. People ought (one would think) 
to exchange opinions about the state of 
the union, or the state of the world. But 
even when news is plentiful, people who 
talk usually content themselves with much 
less important matters. (Could this ‘be 
humility?) In a small town there is 
no lack of news, real or imagined, about 
dozens of people everybody knows. But 
there is no point in gossip, good or bad, 

*Dr. Foreman here takes it for granted 


that they could be heard above the sub- 
way noise.—Eds. 








sembly. If within 27 years following 
the fateful breech, the Assembly of 67 
years ago felt it important to unite in 
marking so important a common anniver- 
sary, we should pray that in 1955 we 
might have as much grace. 

(The First church of Bristol, Tenn., 
has informed the Assembly of its cen- 
tennial celebration in 1956 and of its 
invitation to meet there. It is customary 
in such cases for more local celebrations 
to retire in favor of churchwide anniver- 
saries, as is the case this year.) 
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if not one knows the people you are talk- 
ing about. So on the subway there is no 
one to be interested in your uncle’s stroke 
or your cousin’s promotion or your Aunt 
Betsy’s blue ribbon hens at the fair, and 
you keep such things to yourself. 

N A WAY, those empty hands were a 

bad sign. They were not relaxed, we 
are told. Their owners could not enjoy 
just doing nothing for a few moments. 
Few people take the opportunities for re- 
laxation that even our over-busy Ameri- 
can life offers us many times a day. Watch 
the drivers at an intersection, or the pe- 
destrians for that matter: not a quiet 
face among them. All keyed up, impa- 
tient, tense. That every red light above 
the highway is a chance to rest, does not 
seem to occur to most drivers. Watch 
people standing in line, at a post office 
window or even at a church supper. Not 
so much tension as on the street, but still 
in more of a hurry than the situation 
allows. 

The subway riders’ behavior is stereo- 
typed, too, and that is not good. News- 
papers—or nothing. Perhaps they got 
a sort of relaxation from the papers; but 
they did not know how to get it in other 
ways. When not only working time but 
spare time is spent in a uniform, stereo- 
typed, invariable pattern, men have 
ceased to be human beings, they have be- 
gun to be robots. 

Perhaps also—though this may be spec- 
ulating unfairly—those subway riders 
with the empty restless hands could not 
be at rest because they did not know how 
to think. ‘My mind to me a kindom is” 
—and a broad and beautiful one it can 
be. But what about the person whose 
mind is a wastebasket >—a place to dump 
the pile of scraps picked up from news- 
papers, day after day. ‘My mind to me 
a trash-pile is. . . .” That profanation 
of the mind can be inflicted with more 
advanced stuff than newspapers, or with 
worse. The mind, the thinking, estimat- 
ing, judging, far-ranging, unique and 
wonderful mind of man, can be drugged 
and deadened with comic books, cross- 
word puzzles, baseball averages, dull ser- 


mons, Hittite grammar, or the financial 
page. This is not to say that newspapers 
should be banned by the intelligent. But 
it might be a good thing if for every six 
paper days we declared one Think Day, 
for digestive reasons. 


N THE other hand, those empty 

hands may have been a good sign 
too. They indicate some dread of the 
empty mind. The paperless passengers, 
one judges, were not content with having 
nothing to occupy their minds. However 
second-hand and ill-digested the content 
of their minds usually was, nevertheless 
they were not used to having nothing to 
look at, nothing to read, nothing on which 
to bestow that split-second flash of atten- 
tion which in urban civilization often 
passes for thought. Even a mind daily 
scraped and scarified with the wire-brush 
of a newspaper, retains some vitality. 
Minds are made to think, and if they 
have nothing to think about are bound 
to be uneasy, even if their owners are not 
fully aware of their unease. 

Further, the whole picture suggests an- 
other good thing: a normal human in- 
terest in human beings. For that is 
what makes news: names. The personal 
angle is always played up. Most news- 
paper items are about people, what they 
did, suffered or said. Even advertise- 
ments have to be livened with pictures 
of people, whether the pictures make sense 
or not. People will look at a girl sitting 
beside a diesel engine, who never would 
glance at the engine by itself. What 
little thinking may be done by subway 
riders between lurches of the roaring 
train, is anyhow done about people, near 
and far. To be left without news is to be 
left alone in a dark runaway world. Per- 
haps to the subway rider his fellow-pas- 
sengers are no more than space-takers, 
they are what make the ride uncomfort- 
able; they do not make sense. But the 
people in the papers make sense, they 
amount to something, at least enough to 
get their names printed. Take away 
these pages, and the world of meaning, 
the world of real people, mad though it 
is, vanishes. 

So long as a trainload of people show 
signs of feeling lost without news of 
other people, there is hope for the world, 
even underground in Manhattan. 
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DAY TO REMEMBER 


By MONETA SOPER 


AM celebrating a new anniversary. 
l A year ago April 13, I entered a psy- 
chiatric ward. Do I hear you gasp? 

Maybe I could have chosen the day 
I came home! But I do celebrate, with 
deepest gratitude, the day I entered a 
fine hospital, placed myself in the hands 
of an able doctor, and began the electro- 
shock treatments which were to send me 
home in three weeks free of the horrible 
burden of depression that had tortured 
me for months. 

People are funny! I've tried to shrug 
off the odd attitude folks have shown 
toward this illness of mine. 

There was the young preacher friend 
who was surprised to see me four months 
later at World Council, and said, “We 
heard you were frightfully ill.” 

Said I, “No, I wasn’t frightfully ill. I 
was just ill and now I am well.” 

Actually I had a very mild depression, 
simon pure, dime-a-dozen as far as the 
medical profession is concerned, but still 
THIS unusual and inspiring article appears 
here by permission of The Christian Advo- 
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very painful to me. 

On my doctor's advice I resigned a 
batch of offices. One president said, “We 
won't tell them you had a nervous break- 
down; we'll just say vou almost had one.” 

Said I, “Good heavens, I had it.” I 
have so many hush-hush friends who 
stecred me sweetly away from the whole 
subject. Imagine not being allowed to 
talk about vour favorite illness! 

I really have a sense of mission about 
these attitudes toward nervous illness. 
Why should there be such a stigma at- 
tached to it? And why should anyone 
be ashamed for having broken down in 
that particular physical spot ? 

Under stresses and strains of one sort 
and another some people get migraine 
headaches, some stomach ulcers, some 
heart failure, some a common cold, and 
some wear ruts in their nerve paths. 


We Know Little 

Yes, ves, I know. <A good Christian 
should never have a nervous depression. 
Maybe so. Maybe not. There are many 
kinds of nervous illness, and we know 
all too little about any of them as yet. 
Anyway, let me urge this: if you find 
yourself depressed beyond control—not 
just the blues, and believe me, you'll know 
the difference—get vourself to the best 
doctor you know as fast as you can. 

I firmly believe that God works through 
drugs and electricity and doctors as surely 
as he works through faith and prayer 
and preachers. In fact, what’s wrong 
with drawing on all of them at the same 
time! In so doing we honor God who 
‘in everything . . . works for good with 
those who love him.” 
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Ministers Seen Becoming 
Practical Psychologists 


PITTSBURGH, Pa. (RNS) — Will the 
minister of the future be a practical psy- 
chologist as well as a pulpiteer? 

The trend is in that direction, in the 
opinion of Jack C. Greenawalt, chaplain 
at Presbyterian Hospital and the Western 
Psychiatric Institute and Clinic. 

Chaplain Greenawalt said the demand 
is growing particularly in behalf of hos- 
pitalized patients for pastors who can 
supplement prayer and religious guidance 
with a knowledge of psychiatry. 

The clergyman, a former president of 
the American Protestant Hospital Chap- 
lains Association, serves under the aus- 
pices of Pittsburgh Presbytery of the 
Presbyterian Church, USA. 

“The whole purpose of the nainistry 
is to help people,” he gaid. ‘Every pas- 
tor should be equipped to aid the men- 
tally and emotionally maladjusted. Many 
harassed people can be helped by induc- 
ing them to substitute love for fear, to 
regain confidence through trust.” 

Apart from the Episcopal and Lu- 
theran Churches, Chaplain Greenawalt 
said, little attention has been paid to 
fitting prospective pastors for this type 
of service. 

Many theological seminaries provide 
no training along psychological lines, he 
said. Most pastors desiring clinical 
training, he indicated, must go to Boston, 
New York, Chicago, Ann Arbor or Cin- 
cinnati. 

Mr. Greenawalt believes that pastoral 
psychology courses eventually will be- 
come a part of seminary preparation for 
all student ministers. 

A native of Greensburg, Pa., he is a 
graduate of Muskingum College, New 
Concord, O. and of Western Theological 
Seminary, Pittsburgh. He served as a 
Navy chaplain for two years in World 
War II. 
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Scottish Church Queries 
Youth on Sex Attitudes 


EDINBURGH (RNS)—Strong opposition 
to pre-marital or extra-marital sexual 
relations was voiced by the great majority 
of the nearly 400 young people who re- 
plied to a questionnaire circulated by 
the Church of Scotland’s committee on 
the religious instruction of youth. 

Of those who answered the question- 
naire, 238 were men, 154 women. 


Manpower — the Church’s Need* 


The survey also disclosed that ‘few 
young people are really opposed to belief 
in God but quite a number are antipa- 
thetic to the church,” the committeee re- 
ported. It summed up their attitude as: 
“We are quite glad the church is there 
if we need it but we don’t feel terribly 
interested in it.” 

The questionnaire sought the youth’s 
views on pre-marital relations both in 
the case of engaged persons and those 
not engaged. Fifty-seven per cent of the 


men and 54 per cent of the women said 
such relations are wrong in the case of en- 
gaged couples, and 78 per cent of the men 
and 92 per cent of the women condemned 
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A large percentage of 
ministers, missionaries, 
and church workers 
come through church 
colleges. 
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Davidson, N. C. 
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“Our Church needs: 


More ministers—To serve 312 new churches 


To be pastors for 150,000 new members 


To guide 1500 new Sunday school pupils 


To man 550 vacant churches 


Many more full-time church workers with professional training 


More missionaries to carry the Gospel to the world 


Presbyterians can encourage able young people to give their lives in 


the Church’s full-time service. 


Presbyterians also can help these schools by giving them the physical 
equipment, endowment, and current support to make them strong 


for the needs of today and the future. 
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Montreat, N. C. 
Presbyterian 

Marshall W. Brown, Pres. 
Clinton, S. C. 
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Edwin R. Walker, Pres. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Southwestern 

Peyton N. Rhodes, Pres. 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Stillman 

Sam Burney Hay, Pres. 
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Robert L. D. Davidson, Pres. 
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Here’s the gist of our 
Annuity Gift Plan 


Our Board of World Missions will make an agreement with 
any individual whereby, upon receipt of an outright gift of 
any sum from $100 up, this Board agrees to pay to that in- 
dividual (or someone designated by him) a certain sum each 
six months as long as he or she lives. The amount of payment 
is based on the age of the individual at date of entry, ranging 
from 2.5% at age 35 to 7% at age 80. 


At age 64, for instance, a person would receive 5% or $50 per 
year ($25 semi-annually) on each $1,000 given. 


This attractive income is guaranteed for life of the annuitant 
and is not subject to depressions or anything that would affect 
the yield on other investments. (Our Annuity Gift Plan has 
been in operation for over 50 years and every annuity pay- 
ment has been made promptly and in full). 


None of the annuity gift is used for mission work until our 
lifetime obligation to the annuitant has been completed. Then 
the full principal amount will go to help spread the Gospel 
of Christ around the world. 


This plan makes it possible for many people to give to Foreign 
Missions who otherwise could not give because they need the 
income from all their funds during their lifetime. 


Two persons may make a joint agreement whereby the semi- 
annual payments will continue to the survivor. The rate on 
a survivorship agreement is slightly less than the rate which 
would be paid to the younger of two annuitants. 


If you have to pay Federal Income Tax, our Annuity Gift 
contract offers you certain additional advantages. 


We will be glad to answer any questions in regard to this 
plan or furnish any further information you may desire. 


Address: 


CURRY B. HEARN, TREASURER 


BoaRD OF WORLD MISSIONS 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES 





POST OFFICE BOX 330, NASHVILLE 1, TENN. 


“To Forergu Misstous a Share” 





them between non-engaged persons. 

The committee said it was “disturbed” 
by the fact that some of those condoning 
irregular sexual relations were church 
members. 


Church Bulletin 
Lists Pet Peeves 


CuHIcAGo (RNS)—Don’t say “‘say-eth” 
for “saith” when you read the Scripture 
in Ravenswood Presbyterian church here. 

People who use two syllables for the 
one-syllable word (seth) irritate Clarence 
N. Wright, pastor. 

Members and visitors would do well 
to avoid other pet peeves Dr. Wright 
listed in the church’s bulletin: 

1. Worshipers who are habitually late 
for services. 

2. Early arrivers who take outside 
seats in pews, making latecomers stumble 
to the center. 

(“It serves the latecomers right, of 
course, but it’s hard on the shoe shine of 
the early bird,” Dr. Wright pointed out.) 

3. People who chatter through the 
organ prelude. 

4. People who refuse to participate in 
the singing or responsive readings. 

5. People who rush to close friends 
immediately after the benediction instead 
of to the nearby stranger. 

6. Long faces. 

7. Artificially happy faces. 

8. Gum chewers. 

9. Gum chewers who park it under 
the pew. 

10. People who start down the aisle 
with the usher and drop off en route, 
allowing the usher to proceed alone. 

11. People who carry on extended con- 
versations with the minister at the door 
while others are trying to leave. 

12. Obvious boredom and inattention. 

Dr. Wright also listed “bombastic” 
organ preludes that do not prepare for 
worship. 

Ushers who pack 12 people in one pew 
when another close at hand has only 
eight people in it also drew a frown from 
the minister. 

NOTE TO READERS—Perhaps you 


have a list of “pet peeves” to submit for 
our letters page.—Eds. 






Tnorvzoe FOLDING BANQUET TABLES 









If you are on the Kitchen Committee of some 


Church, Lodge, Club, School, etc., in your town 
you will be interested in this modern Folding 
Banquet Table. Write for Catalog and specia) 
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Preparing Youth for God’s Service 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 


Sunday School Lesson for June 12, 1955 
2 Chronicles 34. Print 34:1-12a 


At this time of year our thoughts turn 
naturally toward our young people. 
Thousands graduate this month from 
high school and college. To what ends 
will they give themselves? This is a 
primary question for them, for the chuch, 
and for the nation. 

With this situation in mind we turn 
to the story of Josiah, who ascended the 
throne of Judah when he was a boy (in 
America he would have been in the third 
grade), and when he was still a young 
man—the age of our high school gradu- 
ates—began to seek God. 

Most of our young people by this time 
have identified themselves with the 
church. With them it is the easy and the 
natural thing to do. But for Josiah the 
decision was not so normal. His grand- 
father, Manasseh, reigned 55 years in 
Jerusalem and was by all odds the worst 
king that ever disgraced the throne of 
David. He rebuilt the heathen altars 
that Hezekiah had destroyed, set up again 
the licentious worship of the Phoenician 
Baal, introduced as an innovation from 
Babylon the worship of the heavenly 
bodies, carried on this idolatrous worship 
even in the temple dedicated to the wor- 
ship of Jehovah, the God of Israel; and 
burnt his own sons alive in order to win 
the favor of his pagan deities. Most of 
the people followed the lead of the court. 
Those who refused to do so were severely 
persecuted. True, Manasseh returned in 
his old age to the worship of his fathers, 
but it was too late then to undo the evil 
which he had done. 

Amon, the son of Manasseh, started out 
to follow in the footsteps of his father’s 
earlier and more wicked days, but was 
killed by his own servants after a short 
reign of just two years. He was suc- 
ceeded by his son Josiah, who was at the 
time of his accession only eight vears of 
age. We judge that Josiah’s mother re- 
mained true to her ancestral faith and 
brought her son up to know Jehovah, the 
God of Israel. At any rate when Josiah 
was 16 years old “he began to seek the 
God of David his father” (2 Chron. 
34:3). “Began to seek... .’’ Evidently 
it was a search that continued throughout 
his life time. But the crucial decision 
which was to determine the direction in 
which he was to move came when he 
was a lad, as it does so frequently today. 
Many another youth in Josiah’s position 
would have used the throne for a life of 
selfish indulgence—as do some of the 
scions of our wealthy families today, but 
Josiah had developed a keen sense of 
responsibility. ‘‘He did what was right 
MAY 30, 1955 


in the eyes of the Lord’’—not charting his 
course in the light of popular opinion, as 
expressed in some earlier Gallup Poll, 
“and he did not turn aside to the right or 
the left” (34:2). “To the right or to 
the left” —there are dangers in both direc- 
tions, and we can be sure that it was not 
easy for a young man wielding such 
power and subject to such tremendous 
pressure to avoid both extremes. 


Destruction of Idolatry 

His second major resolve came when 
he was twenty years of age, the age when 
some of our young people are ready to 
graduate from college, or to determine 
their calling in life. In this crucial year 
Josiah instituted the greatest program 
to uproot paganism in Judah’s history. 
It was not something that could be done 
in a moment of time. “In the 12th year” 
of his reign “he began to purge Judah 
and Jerusalem of the high places,” which 
were the centers of the iniquity, “the 
Asherim,” which represented the female 
principle in this corrupt worship, “and 
the graven and the molten images.” The 
young king not only personally supervised 
the wrecking crew; he joined it. As the 
Chronicler puts it: “They broke down 
the altars of the Baals in his presence; 
and he (Josiah) hewed down the incense 
altars which stood above them; and he 
broke in pieces the Asherim and the 
graven and molten images, and he made 
dust of them. . . .”” He hewed down... 
he broke in pieces . . . he made dust of 
them. ... Only a few days ago I watched 
a television newscast while law officers 
took axes and destroyed the ‘‘one armed 
bandits,” the gambling machines which 
serve to corrupt our youth somewhat as 
the idolatrous shrines did in ancient 
Judah. Sometime there is no other way. 
And with us, too, the campaign cannot be 
completed overnight. 

“He also burned the bones of the 
priests on their altars and purged Judah 
and Jerusalem.” To us, this may seem 
a strange and unaccountable action, but 
not so for Josiah’s generation. The burn- 
ing of the priests’ bones on the altar 
meant that for people of that time the 
site was permanently defiled; it would 
never be used again for the same purpose. 
It does not help very much to close down 
hot spots of immorality unless one does 
something to prevent their opening up 
again as soon as the wave of reform has 
passed. 

Josiah recognized also that he could 
not stop with Jerusalem and Judah if the 
evil were to be extirpated. Israel, the 


northern kingdom, has long since been 
destroyed, and the Assyrian might which 
had conquered its territories was now 
declining. Corruption here was rampant, 
and a source of infection for Judah. So 
in 34:6 we read: “In the cities of 
Manasseh, Ephraim and Simeon, and 
as far as Naphtali, in their ruins round 
about (The rsv here is clearer than the 
KJV) he broke down the altars, and beat 
the Asherim and the images into powder, 
and hewed down all the ,incense altars 
throughout all the land of Israel. Then,” 
at last, “he returned to Jerusalem.” 


The Repair of the Temples 

In the 18th year of his reign, when 
Josiah was 26, he began still another 
reform, and this time a more constructive 
one. The order of events in 2 Kings 22 
would suggest that the repair of the 
temple came earlier than the destruction 
of idolatry, but Chronicles dates the two 
reforms very exactly, and his order is the 
more natural one. Centers of corruption 
must be destroyed, but negative reforms 
are never sufficient in themselves. Young 
people often have a keen sense of wrongs 
to be undone; the awareness of the good 
with which it must be replaced often 
comes more slowly. 

Not until his twenty-sixth year then 
did Josiah recognize that the worship of 
God must be made far more attractive if 
the people’s hearts were to be won. In 
this year, we read, he sent Shaphan, term- 
ed the secretary in 2 Kings 22:8 (evi- 
dently a very important official), and 
Maaseiah, the governor or mayor of the 
city, and Joah, the recorder, to repair the 
temple. A committee of three, but quite 
a committee. The Temple had _ been 
thoroughly renovated, we recall, in the 
days of Joash, but that was two genera- 
tions earlier. Repairs have to be made, 
huildings have to be modernized repeat- 
edly even with the best of care; and dur- 
ing the long reign of Manasseh the build- 
ing had been neglected. It had been open 
for worship since Josiah came to the 
throne, but had not been renovated, or 
nut into the shape that would insure its 
best use. The mention of the workmen 
in vss. 10-11 (cf. 2 Kings 22:5-6) and 
of the work which they found it necessary 
to do shows how the very fabric of the 
building had decayed. Money for the 
work of restoration came from the volun- 
tary contributions of the people. Vs. 9 
on the surface suggests that the Levites 
(a lower order of the priesthood) traveled 
through Israel and Judah inviting con- 
tributions; closer inspection however sug- 
gests that the money was collected from 
worshippers from all over Israel and 
Judah in a chest at the outer gate of the 
Temple. In other words, that Josiah fol- 
lowed the same procedure that had proved 
successful two generations earlier under 
Joash. 

Second Kings observes that no reckon- 
ing was made with those in charge of the 
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building project of the money that was 
delivered into their hands. Evidently 
their faithfulness was so recognized that 
it was considered an insult even to ask 
them for an account (in some churches 
this is the situation today). But if this 
same faithfyl group of men were living 
today they would be the first, I believe, 
to have their accounts checked by a com- 
petent accountant. Men who handle re- 
ligious funds today need to be scrupu- 
lously careful of that which has been put 
into their hands. And their accounts 
need to be audited not only that they 
might be saved from possible temptation 
to misuse the funds, but also that they 
might be protected from possible sus- 
picion; that no question might possibly 
arise in anyone’s mind as to whether the 
money was going to the cause for which it 
was given. In this case, Josiah’s trust 
was justified. They dealt faithfully, the 
historians agree. 
The Discovery of the Book 

While the workmen were at work on 
the temple, Hilkiah, the high priest, dis- 
covered a copy of the Book of the Law. 
Scholars are agreed that this book was 
the book of Deuteronomy or a portion 
thereof, either as written by Moses (the 
traditional view) or a codification of the 
oral traditions of Moses’ sayings as col- 
lected by the prophets (the modern view). 
The book in question had been preserved 
no doubt by the priests, but there is little 
likelihood that it was ever found in the 
homes of the people. And then came the 
long apostasy beginning with Manesseh, 
lasting in all for about 70 years. The 
persecution in 2 Kings 21:16 probably 
included the destruction of all of the 
hooks that could be found. One copy of 
the Book of the Law, however, was hidden 
away in the temple, hidden probably by 
some martyr or persecuted prophet. And 
it was this copy that Hilkiah had acci- 
dentally stumbled upon. He turned it 
over to Shaphan, the king’s secretary. 
Shaphan carried it to the king, but seem- 
ingly did not think it was very impertant, 
because he did not mention it until he 
had first given a complete account of the 
work and the finances involved. Then he 
remarked rather casually, ‘‘Hilkiah, the 
priest, has given me a book.” The king 
bade him read and he did. The book as 
a whole, or some part of it, perhaps Dt. 
28-29, describing the penalties attached 
to irregularities of worship, filled the king 
with grief and fear. Impulsively, as 
Orientals were accustomed to do in times 
of great emotional stress, he tore his gar- 
ments asunder. Then he appointed a com- 
mission and bade them seek prophetic 
guidance as to the possibility of escape 
from the divine anger which he felt to 
be impending over the erring nation. 

The commission sought out Huldah, 
evidently a prophetess of note in the 
nation. Jeremiah, one of the greatest 
of the prophets, had begun his ministry 
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by this time, but evidently he was not 
so well known yet as Huldah. Josiah 
seemed to feel that God could speak 
through a woman just as well as through 
a man. MHuldah informed the commis- 
sion that God’s judgment could not be 
averted from the nation, idolatry had sunk 
too far into the national life. Josiah, 
however, who had humbled himself be- 
fore God, should not see the evil days 
that were coming upon the nation; he 
would go down to his grave in peace. 
Huldah’s prophecy was only partially 
correct. Josiah met a violent death 
(35:23-24), but it was true that the 
divine judgment was delayed until after 
that event. The reforms of Josiah post- 
poned, but did not avert, the threatened 
doom. 


The Renewal of the Covenant 

When Moses led the children of Israel 
out of Egypt he took them to Mt. Sinai 
in the southern tip of the Arabian penin- 
sula. There it was that God entered into 
his first covenant with the nation (Ex. 
19:5-6). This covenant was renewed 
as recorded in Deuteronomy by Moses 
and the people just before they passed 
over into the Promised Land (Dt. 29:1). 
It was renewed again by Joshua after he 
had settled the people in the Promised 
Land, and just before he passed on to 
his reward (Joshua 24:25). It was only 
natural therefore that when Josiah read 
again the Book of the Covenant and 
thought of the 70-vear apostasy he should 
have desired to renew the covenant. Ac- 
cordingly, he called together all the people 
in the land, both the small and the great. 
He read to them the words of the cov- 
enant as they are recorded in Deuter- 
onomy, especially, we may suppose, in 
chapter 28. Then he stood in his place 
and pledged himself publicly to walk 
after the Lord and to keep his command- 
ments. The people stood after him and 
took the same vow for themselves. And 
so long as Josiah lived. were true to their 
vow. 
To Consider 

The first step that Josiah took was a 


personal one. When he was 16 years 
old he began to seek the Lord. We began 
that same search years ago. Have we 


continued it? If we are to find God in 
all of his fulness we must continue to 
seek him day after day, year after year. 
Our knowledge of him must grow as our 
other knowledge grows. Is that true of 
us? And as we learn to know his will 
for our lives we shall be led into fuller 
service for him as Josiah was. Is this 
true of us? As a consequence of this 
vital decision, Josiah did what was right 
in the eyes of the Lord. That takes cour- 
age. Sometimes it invites ridicule. Often 
it means the loss of one’s job (and new 
jobs do not always come easily, for an 
older man, with a family to support). 
Frequently it means, or would mean, de- 


feat at the polls, and if one is thrown 
out of his office, it means that a great 
avenue for service has been closed. There 
are times, at least, when it would mean 
the loss of one’s pulpit. And one such 
experience makes it difficult to secure an- 
other call. What should one do under 
such circumstances ? 

Josiah’s second step was to destroy the 
idols in the land. The idols were God’s 
rivals for the affections of the people, 
sources of moral and spiritual corrup- 
tion. We do not have all the idolatrous 
paraphernalia to contend with that Josiah 
had. But God still has rivals. And 
there are still numerous interests that 
tend to corrupt our national morals. Do 
they need to be smashed? If so, how 
shall we go about it? 

Josiah’s third step was to repair the 
temple. Some people probably thought 
it was a waste of money. The old temple 
would do for a long time yet. Should 
Christians build beautiful churches? Are 
we spending too much money on our 
buildings? Does your own church need 
to be repaired, beautified, rebuilt? Have 
you adequate equipment for your work? 
Frederick K. Stamm says, “It seems to 
me that a poorly kept church building 
is the first sign of a decaying congrega- 
tion.” 

Josiah’s fourth step was to acquaint 
himself and then the people with the 
Book. At first thought it may seem to us 
that we do not need this lesson. There 
never was a time when the Bible was so 
widely distributed. But are people really 
acquainted with the Book? Every test 
that has ever been made indicates that 
our young people, even those who have 
grown up in Christian homes, do not 
really know the Bible. The Bible is 
easily available, but hundreds, thousands, 
millions of people have never discovered 
its value. What does the Bible mean to 
us? How often do we read it? How 
can we learn to know and love it. The 
church has not done its duty, and cer- 
tainly the Sunday school has not, if it 
doesn’t teach its members how to use the 
Bible, and how to enjoy the reading of 
the Bible. 

Josiah’s fifth step was to make a sol- 
emn covenant to walk after the Lord and 
to keep his commandments. What value 
did this public covenant have? Would 
it have been just as well if Josiah had 
made his covenant in secret ? Why should 
any man in our day stand up before 
the people and promise to walk after 
Jesus Christ and to keep his command- 
ments? What value is there in such a 
public covenant? Is it a covenant that we 
should take, that we need to renew? Do 
we actually renew our covenant with the 
Lord when we participate in the Lord’s 
Supper? Is this, or should it be, one 
of the values of this public celebration? 

Lesson topic and Scripture selections copyrighted by 


the Division of Education, National Council of Churches. 
Scripture quotations from the Revised Standard Version 
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BOOK NOTES 


MY YOUNG friend is troubled 

about the unopened books that are 
accumulating on his shelf. So was I 
until I learned that it is fatal to wait 
for the great moment; it very seldom 
comes; one must train oneself to read 
anywhere and at any time, and to resist 
the temptation of filling in odd moments 
with ephemeral stuff—PETER PARSON in 
The British Weekly. 


* * * 





RELIGIOUS Book Club selection for 

June: Hardness of Heart, by Edmond 
La B. Cherbonnier (Doubleday, N. Y.) 
It is termed ‘‘a contemporary interpreta- 
tion of the doctrine of sin” and is in the 
“Christian Faith Series” with Reinhold 


Niebuhr as consultant. The author 
teaches at Columbia University and 


Union Seminary, N. Y. Pronounce his 
name: Sh-BON-yea. 


* ok Ox 


JULY selection of Book-of-the-Month 

is The Flower Girls, by Clemence 
Dane; Midsummer selection: Grand- 
father Stories, by Samuel Hopkins 


Adams; August: The Sixth of June, by 
Lionel Shapiro (Doubleday). 
ee « 
ASTUDY guide on last summer’s World 
Council Assembly is called, Every 
Church and Evanston (55¢; less in quan- 
tity). It is based on Evanston Speaks 
(same price), which contains basic re- 
ports. One each of these booklets will 
be sent for $1 postpaid, National Coun- 
cil of Churches, 297 4th Ave., NYC 10. 
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NATURE AND GRACE: Selections from 
The Summa Theologica of Thomas Aquinas. 
Volume XI in the Library of Christian Clas- 
sics. Translated and edited by A. M. Fair- 
weather. Westminster Press, Philadelphia. 
386 pp., $5.00. 


Thomas Aquinas, whose Summa Theo- 
logica was written in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, is the theologian par excellence of 
the Roman Catholic Church and one of 
the most influential thinkers whom the 
church has produced. 

In this volume, we find selections— 
forty-nine articles—from the Summa on 
God (including his famous argument for 
the existence of God and his treatment 
of the Divine attributes, of the Divine 
Providence, and of Predestination) ; ten 
articles on man and his sin, forty-seven 
articles on grace and merit, and eighty- 
six articles on the theological virtues: 
faith, hope, and love. 
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Be Sure to Ask Your Book Store For 


Two things stand out from a perusal 
of this volume. First, Thomas Aquinas 
writes with admirable clarity and his 
theological Summa can be read with a 
greater ease than a host of theological 
works written both earlier and later. 

Second, Aquinas is more evangelical 
and sound in his writing than many Prot- 
estants have recognized. His doctrine 
of predestination is similar to that of 
Augustine and Calvin; his view of orig- 
inal sin is a serious one. “It is recog- 
nized,” the editor points out, ‘that justi- 
fication is by faith and not of works, 
ind it is quite clear that Aquinas held 
no brief for the notion that salvation 
could be merited by gocd works. Merit, 
itself, is entirely the result of cooperative 
When we say that a man merits 
anything, we ought to mean that what 
sod has wrought in him merits further 
development and consummation since 
God owes it to himself to perfect and 
complete the work which he has begun. 

“The whole treatise causes one to won- 
der,” concludes Dr. Fairweather, “what 
would have happened at the time of the 
Reformation if Aquinas had been uni- 
versally understood in the Catholic 
Church and if all parties had used the 
same terms with the same meanings. The 
Reformation would still have been inevit- 
able, but it might have taken a different 
course.” 

It should be recognized, however, that 
this volume does not contain the writings 
of Thomas Aquinas on the sacraments 
where the distinctive Roman Catholic 
view would be more apparent. In this 


vrace. 


volume Thomas Aquinas teaches ‘that 
the universal church cannot err” and that 
the Pope “has authority to determine mat- 
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ters of faith with finality just as he alone 
has authority in any other matter which 
affects the whole church.” 

This is decidedly one of the most im- 
portant volumes to appear up to this time 
in the Library of Christian Classics, and 
is one of the more readable volumes. 

ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Improve Your Reading. Frances Ora- 
lind Triggs. University of Minnesota Press, 
Minneapolis. $1.50, paper. 

Walking in the Light. 
son. Abingdon Press, Nashville. 

India Today! Jack Finegan. 
Press, St. Louis, $4.25. 

Introduction to Philosophy. 








Marjorie Wilkin- 
$1.00. 
Bethany 


Max Rosen- 
$6.00. 


berg. 





Philosophical Library, N. Y. 
“, .. Whenever I leave town 
«Kk I find The Upper Room is as 
essential as my tooth brush. 
And when we are on a vacation trip 
we make sure that The Upper Room 
goes with us. Using it each day helps 
us make sure that it is not a vacation 
from God.” 
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Don’t take 
a wacation 
from God! 


Summer time is vacation time— 
but don’t take a vacation from 
God! At home or away, be sure 
to attend church each Sunday 
and spend a few minutes each 
day at the family altar or in 
private devotions. 


If the children go off to in- 
stitutes or camps, be sure that 
each has a copy of The Upper 
Room so they can share with 
you the same Bible readings, 
meditations and prayers. 
Send in your order NOW for 
the July-August number. Ten 
or more copies to one address, 
5 cents per copy. Individual 
subscriptions (6 bi-monthly is- 
sues) 50 cents per year. Special 
Air Mail Edition same price. 


Ghs Uyyer Room_ 


The world’s most widely used 
devotional guide 
1908 Grand Avenue, Nashville, Tenn. 
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MENTION 


CHANGES 

John H. Marion, Bon Va., pastor, 
has accepted the post of executive sec- 
retary of the Virginia Council on Human 
Relations effective July 1. The council is 
affiliated with the Southern Regional 
Council of Atlanta and is financed in 
part by the Ford Foundation. His office 
will be in Richmond, Va. 

Bernard E. Bain, superintendent of the 
Presbyterian Home, Lynchburg, Va., since 
1948 and author of'the recent book, My 
100 Children, has resigned from that 
position with the expectation of returning 
to the pastorate. 

B. Frank Moss., Jr., from Long Island, 
N. Y., to 3401 Federal Blvd., Denver, Colo., 
Central church. 

Charles D. Harvey from Dickson, Tenn., 
to the Main Street church, McMinnville, 
Tenn. 

James Jondrow, Ashland, Ore., will 
become assistant pastor of the University 
church, Madison, Wis., in charge of 
student and youth activities. 

John S. Lyles from Aberdeen, Scotland, 
to 129 West End, Chester, S. C.° 

Robt. H. Cox from Wilmington, Del., 
to 3712 Riviera Rd., Columbia 5, 8. C. 

W. Sherman Skinner from Pittsburgh, 
Pa., to 4501 Westminster Place, St. 
Louis 5, Mo. 

Ben F. Ormand from Marion, S. C., to 
Brevard, N. C., after June 1. 

Carl C. Phillips from Barton Hights 
church, Memphis, Tenn., to First church, 
Crowley, La., Box 654, after June 1. 

Wm. S. Smith from Hamilton, Texas, 
to First church, 700 Fisk Ave., Brown- 
wood, Texas, after June 1. 

O. G. Henry from Dallas, Texas, to Box 
857, Jackson, Tenn. 

D. McD. Monroe from Grundy, Va., to 
Blaine, Tenn. 

1. D. Borders from Ft. 
Lexington, Mo. 

Fred R. McAlister, Jr., from Gastonia, 
N. C., to Rt. 1, Forest Park, Ga. 

Wm. F. Pruitt, on missionary furlough 
from Africa. will be missionary-in-resi- 
dence June 8-July 10 at Mo-Ranch, Hunt, 
Texas. 

John A. Hutchison, professor of re- 
ligion at Williams College, Mass., has 
been named to a similar post at Columbia 
University, N. Y., effective July 1. He 
will also serve as executive officer of the 
university’s department of religion. 

A. S. Armstrong from Heidelberg, Miss., 
to 3301 W. Kentucky Ave., Denver 19, 
Colo. 

Eugene Fernald from Mayfield, 
to Box 128, Industrial City, Mo. 

R. C. Parkhill from Lott, 
2008 Holly, Liberty, Texas. 

Paul R. Shiflet from Mt. Solon, Va., to 
Penn Laird, Va. 

Geo. H. Mack from Bowling Green, Ky.., 
to Marine Rt., Waupaco, Wis. 
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Joe T. 
Ky., to 


Sudduth 
206 Plaza, 


from Campbellsville, 
Louisville 18, Ky., 


after June 1. 


AWARD 

E. F. Montgomery, Lake City, Fla., 
pastor, was recently presented a memorial 
award by the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce oi the Second Florida District. 
Just established, the award is to go 
annually to a man in the district who 
has done the most in service. Dr. Mont- 
gomery has organized churches, the first 
Boy Sccut troop in Ocala, and he has 
operated a summer camp for all denomi- 
nations for the past 25 years near High 


Springs. 


DEATHS 

Thomas H. McDill, 74, 
First Associate Reformed 
church, Gastonia. N. 
on May 12. Death 


pastor of the 
Presbyterian 
C., died in his study 
was attributed to a 


heart condition, He had been pastor ig 
Gastonia for 27 years. Two minister song 
are among the survivors, both Presbys 
terian, U. S., ministers: J. Moody McDill, 
Jackson, Miss., and Thos. H. McDill, Jr,, 
Columbia Seminary professor. 

Henry Marcotte, 85, Apr. 28 in Portland, 
Ore. He retired in 1935 as pastor of the 
First church, Evansville, Ind. Since that 
time he served as interim pastor for 
many West Coast churches. 

Kepler Van Evera, 72, retired mis. 
sionary to China, died May 15 in Spring. 
field, Ohio. Following World War II he 
served in China as a relief administractor, 

George H. Turner, 84, died May 13 at 
his home in Swarthmore, Pa. He was at 
one time pastor in Oxford, Pa., and 
Christiana, Del. He founded the Old 
Swarthmore Chautauqua and was super. 
intendent of Chautauquas at Old Salem, 
Ill., and Citronelle, Ala. 
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